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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
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BY MRS. ELIZA WILKINSON, 
Written during the invasion & possession of Charles 
ton by the Britwh, in 1 , and copied by herself, 


for a friend, mm 1762. 

(Continued from No. 27, Vol. 2.) 
YonGer’s IsLanp. 
the man whom I 
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Now entered 


supposed to be a Hessian officer; he 


got pen, ink,and paper,and went into 
the room, where he scribbled away 
forsometime. The room door was 
wide open, and he sat right before it; 
looking up and seeing me, he bowed 
and begged I’d step there a little. 
I had a great mind not to comply— 
but I will see what he is about with 
his pen, thought I, so | went to him. 
“How far. madam, (in broken Eng- 
lish) is it from here to the river!” 
“Not very far, sir.” “But how ma- 
ny miles!” “I can’t rightly guess.’ 
“Could you tell the distance from 
this place to Stono Ferry!” “I can- 
not, indeed.” He stopped and mu- 
sed, putting down his pen. Man, 
thought I, you will not find me 
very ready to answer your round- 
about questions, as you may think 
for: I will sooner bite my tongue 
off, than designedly or inadverte otly 
betray my friends and c ountrymen; 
short answers can’t lead me astray, 
and no others shail you get from 
me. He took up his pen again.— 
“But you can tell the distance from 
here to Gen. Lincoln’s Camp?” «I 
do not know rightly where his Camp 
is, SO Can give you no information.” 
Ay, thought I, 1 now see what all 
your questions tended to; you are 
new come to the point, but you shall 
not be the wiser for me, I can tell 
vouthat! ' turned about to go out 
wt the room. but I found he was not 
te be put off so. “If you have a 


so) 


more distressed than ever: 


. 


| 








sensible fellow, madam, I'd be glad 
if you would send one here.” Ah! 
said I softly, now all is over indeed. 
[In the meanwhile, somebody, I do 
not know who, sent in Papa’s wait- 
ing man, who had just been sent to 
Ruined and undone' said I to 


us. 
myself; this negro knows every 
where. He then asked him all the 


questions he had asked me, but more 
particular, and as he answered, the 
officer wrote itdown. Then was] 
a thou- 
sand distracting thoughts came into 
mv head, such as these: Gen. Lin- 
coln knows nothing of the ene mys 
approach,nor their real strength; they 

may be much stronger than he thinks 
them to be, and now that he does not 
expect them, they may be endeav- 
ouring to overcome him by surprise 
and stratagem. By this man’s being 
so very particular im his enquiries, 
and writing down all the informa- 
tion he gets, it may be with a design 
to send large bodies of men to dif- 
ferent places. In case our army (be- 
ing attacked when they do not ex- 
pect it,) should be obliged to retreat, 
they may be taken m ambush, by 
some one of their large 
tioned in different places for that pur- 
Then imagimation presente d 
our army to view, all carelessly re- 
clined, and at their ¢ little 
pecting the enemy would make, 
that they were strong 
make so daring an attempt, 


bodies sta- 


pose. 


asec, 


or 


while 
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enough to | 


all of a sudden, numbers would pour | 


in upon them from every quarter: 
then, thought I, will they “die as a 


fool dieth,” not avenging themselves 


or falling gloriously, but “like sheep 
for the slaughter.”” O! how the | 


thought distressed me' I traversed 
the room, thinking if I could not by 
somMe meaus prevent this great evil, 


— 


(dont laugh at me.) If I had but « 
faithful trusty messenger, [would 
write the General unmediatels 
whatis going forward, that he may 
be prepared to give them a good 
drubbing. While l was busy dunk. 
ing, the negro, who had given me 
so much unhappiness by his inform 

alon, ¢ that 
some ot the ofheers had asked hina! 
they could not have somethmg for 
themselves and men to eat, and ask. 
ed me if he should fetch up two o1 
three Beeves. I was quite fretted 
at the sightof lum. “I don’t care 
what you de, nor what becomes of 
you,” said l, (Il never was so cross 
in my lite) several officers m hear- 
ing. I then returned to my dismal 
thoughts again, when Miss Samu. 
ells and my sister interrupted me; | 
toid them my fears, and they were 
very serous about them too, Afier u 
little discourse we wentinto the hall: 
just as I entered it, | observed the 

officer who had taken so much pains 
to pacify me, rise from chaur, 

take his sword in his hand, and look 
very earnestly up the road; my eyes 
or two 


ot 


‘ame to me, and told me 


his 


followed his, and saw one 
horsemen galloping up to the house; 
I knew them: now, thought L, those 
poor souls mistake these for frends, 
and are nding up with the greatest 
oufidence that can be; but surely 
y would vot venture, without be. 
sure who they were! I then 
began to be divided in my opimon 
covcernng them, and could po long- 
but running up 


th. 
Mig 


er contain my self, 
to the officer, laid hold of his arm. 
Miss Samuells got hold of the oth. 
er, crving, *O tell us' tell us! wheth. 
er you are fnends, or what” The 
man gazed upon us with astonish. 
ment! all the rest did, 
well they nught.) “Why, whom do 


(as price ed 
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you call friends?” said he. “O A- 
mericans! Americans!” we replied. 
“J am, lam an American,” (taking 
us in his arms) “we are all friends; 
good God! could Fhave thought you 
suspected us as the enemy all this 
time, which distressed you so! (and 
he scemed quite affected.) And 
now for a metamorphosis, compa- 
rable to any of the famed Ovid’s! 
this man, who but a moment before, 
appeared to me so terrible, all of a 





sudden was transformed to one of 


the most agreeable, best looking 
men I had seen a great while: 
‘‘He was, to my conceiving, 
“The cheerfullest, best, bravest Hero liv- 
ing. 

I then looked round with delight up- 
on my friends and countrymen, “my 
eyes took pleasure to behold them.” 
[thought it high time to apologize 
for my rude behaviour, which I ac- 
cordingly did; telling them that as 
fhad not fora long time seen the 
face of a friend, I feared they had 
all forsaken us, and they, coming up 
in such a body, and from the ferry- 
way too, | concluded they must be 
the dreaded enemy. I particularly 
excused myself to Major Moore, for 
my rudeness to him, in return for 
the polite attention he paid me. I 
begged pardon of them all, for mis- 
trusting them as I had done, and 
exclaimed to Maj. Moore, “O Major, 
that red! that hated scarlet, (point- 
ing to his clothes,) made me suspect 
you as a British Officer, and we 
have been used so cruelly by Red 
Coats, that I shall never love the 
colour again.” “Weil,” said he, 
“you shall never more see me in this 
terrible red. But we have mista- 
ken each other; you mistook us for 


Britons, and your distress at sight of 


us, made me conclude we had got 
in some Tory Family, and that we 
were very unwelcome visitors. We 
be to wish ourselves away.”— 
They then laughed heartily at me, for 
my fright, saying “that they really 
expected by the time I had done 
wringing my hands, I would have 
no skin left upon them, but now they 
knew the reason, they no longer 
wondered, and were happy to find 
us at last pacified and easy.” 

I was quite elated to see such a 
number of friends all about me, and 
you may believe it or not, but every 
word they said, though eyer so tri- 
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fling, was as music inmy ear. After 
the harsh thunder of an enemy’s 
voice, denouncing death and de- 
struction, no wouder that the gentle 


language of a friend should be har- | 


mony. O yes, it was music of the 
softest, the most sooihing kind. I 
felt my bosom glow with gratitude, 
with affection, for my countrymen. 
{ cannot describe my sensations, but 
1 felt somehow lifted up above my- 
self, if | may so express it. 

After a little conversation, I found 
him whom I had taken for a Hes- 
sian officer, to be Col. Malmady, a 
brave Freachman. The brave and 
worthy, of what nation soever,claim 
our esteem and respect. I regard 
merit, wherever I find it, and hope 
I shali never let passion or preju- 
dice bias me, or make me blind to 
worth, in whatever breast ic may be 
found; nor would I have you think, 
that whenever l express a concera 
or affection for my countrymen, | 
mean only those who are really so! 
No. All such as interest them- 
selves in the American cause, and 
defend their rights and privileges, are 


my count nm. Do you think I 
am right? Pray, let me have your 
opinion. Exviza W. 





For the Southern Rose Bud. 
JOURNEY OF A LITTLE GIRL FROM 
THE NORTH TO THE SOUTH. IN 
A SERIES OF LETTERS. 
LETTER 1. 
Mrs. Editor, 

As you were so kind as to print 
my former letter, which gave an ac- 
count of my voyage trom Charles- 
ton to New York,* and as you think 
a narrative of iny journey home may 
entertain your readers, | wall write 
you a few letters about it. But I 
will devote my first io what I saw 
duriig my residence in Boston fora 
part ot the wiater. 

Being only a visiter, | was invited 
to afieud several different schools, 
which i did for a few days at atime. 
‘Lhe first was a boarding school, kept 
in a iarge, clegant house about in the 
ceitre of Boston. It is considered 
oue of the best semimarics im the city. 
‘The teacher, Miss D 


constanil\ 


. 


. is almost 
y with the pupils. She 
iakes them to hear several of the 








*See Southern Rose Bud, Vol. 2. No. 14. } 
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lectures which are delivered 
ferent public institutions. 
nine o'clock in the 
may often see her pupils passing 
through the streets, forming quite a 
procession, and headed by thetr di. 
ligent instructress. [ was present 
at a few of the lessons recited by 
the classes; also, at the recess at e. 
leven o'clock, when the young Mis. 
ses took a run and frolic in the gar. 
den. The recess was really interes. 
ting. I attended another school, 
which is also very much admired, 
and where the pupils are said to 
make great proficiency. But it 
seems to be conducted on a difterent 
plan fromthe other. Much greater 
liberties are allowed the pupils in 
their intercourse with the teacher. 
To me.,who had been accustomed to 
much restraint and silence when at 
school, the scene appeared quite re. 
markable. The other school which | 
attended was very much like ours in 
Charleston. I was struck at observ. 
ing the dress and manners of the 
Boston children so closely resem. 
bling those at the South. — 1 thought 
before I went, that there would be a 
greater difference. I hear that the 
public schoolsin Bosten are excel- 
lent in every respect. I knew a 
little girl who attended one of them, 
and who read poetry and other dif- 
ficult pieces with such perfect pro- 
priety, that vou would suppose she 
had been taught by a professor of 
elocution. 

I atiended one of the Sunday 
Schools, where the number of pupils 
was quite large, and the exercises 
interesting. 

I visited the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, 2 great institution, 
where the sick and wounded are 
carnied trom all parts of the country, 
and are healed very quickly, in con- 
sequence of the strict rules of the 
place, and the excellent care that is 
taken of them. It is said that one 
reason why we do not often get well 
sooner at our own houses, is, thal 
our friends are too indulgent, and 
send us too many nice things to eat, 
But at the Hospital, the patients 
plead in vain to have their appetites 
indulged, and the consequence ™ 
they recover very soon. I was @ 
the room where the Surgeon cuts 
off limbs and performs other oper- 
tions in presence of a large number 


in dif. 
A bout 


evening, one 
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of sp There 
the Egypt:ta mummy. 
[ visited the famous Museum in 


Salem, whichis owned by a 


ciuiors,. 


also, | saw 


number 


of East-India Sea Captains, who 
hive made tia rule to bring home 


sume curiosity from every 
The President of the Unned States, 
and myself, together with other per- 
wrote our names im a large 
book lying on the table. I saw a 
great number of lithe brouze iuma- 
ges, Which had been dug out of the 
ground in the island of Sumatra. 

Children’s parties are common at 
the North, though not perhaps se 
much so as at the South. ‘Their 
dancing is alittle different, but their 
noisiness is the same. I saw not 
many boys at them. 

I attended a lecture on Phrenolo- 
gy at Salem. Six huudred persons 
were present. ‘The house being as 
tull as it could hold, the same lec- 


voyage. 


SOS, 


ture was repeated the next night to | 
| these 


The 


sx hundred different persons. 


Lecturer spoke about the organ of 


cautiousness, and the organ of self- 
esteem. 
more cautious than males. Dr. 
Spurzheim, when in Germany, seta 
trap in his garden for several nights, 


—— 





He says that females are | 
est path;—w hose 


and caught minetcen cais, five of | 


which only were iemajes. 1 am no 
great believer in Phrenology. 

While in Boston, this winter, I 
had the pleasure of sliding a good 
deal on the ice, and takiug .some 


sleigh-rides. But these rides are 
not so agreeable asl expected. Ou 
Saturday afternoous, you may sec 


two or three hundred ‘boys sk: ling 
on the pond in Boston common.— 
One morning,| ascended by a wind- 
tug stair-case to the top of the State 
House. Here I saw the most love- 
ly prospect | ever beheld. Boston, 
with all its beauties, seemed to be 
ut my feet. And beyond, 1 saw a 
dozen different towns 
with the capital by bridges over riv- 
ers. I could count as many as an 
hundred churches from where I 
stood, 

I jorgot to mention the Singing 
School tor children, which | attend- 
ed in Salem, and the Juvenile 


connected 


(‘on- 


cert, Which was given in behalf of 


sane Orphan children. About one 


hundred and fifty children were 
ranged around the three galleries, 


and sang twenty pretty hymas and 


ROSE 


songs, accompanied by the 
Every broly seemed delighted, 
am sure I was. 

I cannot conclude without meu- 
tioning my gratitude for the kimd at 
tentions which I 
preat Tan 


Organ. 


as | 


from a 
fnends im Boston 
Yours. 


A LITTLE 


receive d 
and 
the vicinity. 


GIRL. 


NOTICES GF BOOS 

Tur Younes Man's Guipe. Bos- 
ton, Lilly, Wait, Colman & Holden. 

A Philosopher indeed—one who 
had seen much and sutlered much— 
was wont to say, ‘I tremble for that 
man Who does uot tremble for hum- 
woe betide—torill wall 
vy tollow—that overweening 
S¢ lIt-contick nce, 


seli.” So 
surely 
which, glorving im 
ils own strength, spurns all “those 
appliances and means,’ that form the 
only sure foundation of reputation, 
success, and virtue, public and pri- 
vate. Among the most powertul of 
means, we will recommend 
the “Young Man's Guide'” If that 
youth—w ho, truly emulous of fame, 

would seek her ti mple by the fair- 


ardour prudeutly 


Waits to know that the cision. 
which excites it, is honorably and | 
usclully directed—af such an one 


will earefulls poruse this volume, he 


/ must rise from such perusal, wiser 


| and better. 


——_— 
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The work is divided in- 
to seven chapters; th 
which will best explain ther vaturc. 
On the formation of Character. 

On the management of Husiness. 
On Amusements and Indulgences 
Improvement of the Mind 

Moral and Social! Improvement 

6. Marriage. 

7. Criminal Conduct. 

It is lumited provines 
to allempt an analysis of the work, 
We wil ouly remark, that the sty) 
Is adapted to the subject, berg ve 
markably sunple; the addre + per. 
tineut, direct, and striking. We 
cerely recommend the volume, as 
one every way calculated 
and guide the vouth. Tt will make 
hum morally and physically a better, 
and conse que ntly, ace happrer mm: te 


"Pe Nh> 


uot for our 


to wuard 


captions of 


BUD. 
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Its hints, if treasured ' ip, at id carried | 


into practice, will imercase and 
strengthen his kind Same is 
relative—his integrity as a citizen, 
and his piety asa ¢ ‘hristian’ 


For sale. at Mr. Berrett’s, Broad- 
8 reet. 


; 
; 
| 


Sranks Amertcan Broomariy. 

"The tirst volume of this work, 
which proposes to be quarterly, i 
for snle at Mr. Thayer's. 


"The cdesiguis wane able, the beer wt 
writcors in 
materials. 
contams the hives of 


John Stark, by Edward Everett 


our country lurnishing 


The volume now iesued 


Charles Brockden Brown. by Millay 
H. Prescott 
Richard Montgomery . ! y John ts ne 


sfrong 
Fthan Allen, by Jared Sparks 


furnished of the 
hand writiag of the subjects, 
good head of Gen, Stark 
utle-page. 


buc-similes are 
nin t 
ut woos tle 


Pave anp Voemointa. 
From the French of St. Prerre, by 
Mins Wittiame 


The perusal of Paul and Virgin 
like realty. They 


wander through its beautiful scenes, 


in to vouth, mo 


aud the rocks, hills, vales, shrubs, 
flowers val birds. become dear to 
them: they follow the voung here 


aud his beloved, through the paths of 
childhood their pure af. 


fectmous: ret ley 


nd trace 
ther hearts are 
their sad separatioa, and they feel 
as il they too could mount to seme 
solitary emimeones, cd niuse with the 
forsaken Paul as the vessel 
away his Virgiusa, 
beauty. 

lu maturer ycars, th: 


boars 
ri her tr ith and 


ctron 
i 


recoil 
of thes ~inple Slory, is as a Ba 
sweetdream. bi ms cousecrated by 
the teare of « arty > wubality, ule 
tractured by 
Its macy admirers will be glad to 
learn, that i is now published ia 
form, which will make it an orua- 
meut to thar librarnes, or a beautitul 
keepsake tor their frends. 
THAYER’S, 


bifte ruess, 


For sale, at E. Hroad-st 


kur my Youngest Readers. 


Lincs for the Southern Rose Bud, by 

a little Girl of 
St 8 EEE. 

Now the ph rant Spring is past, 

fiere is Summer's scorching blast; 

The lianet and the magpre sigh, 

The verdant trees aod flowerets de. 

\hi' us a loug and dreary veer 

To want, before swoet Spring ts here; 

| Oh, then, the birds will solily sing, 


nine weare. 


Sweet Sprug is here again, dea: 
Sprivg' 
i Columtna, S. C. A. N. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
BIALOGUE BETWEEN THE BODY AND 
SPIRIT. 


Spirit! I feel that thou 
ilt soon depart. 
This body is too weak longer to hold 
The immortal part. 
The ties of earth are loosening — 
They will break; 
And thou—even as a joyous bird, 
Thy flight will take, 
To the eternal world. 
Say, spirit! say! 
Wilt thou return again? once more illume 
My house of clay? 
Or must this Body, which has been to thee 
A temple and a dwelling-place 
Perish forever—and forgotten be? 


Body. 


Spirit.—Yes! I must leave thee. 

[am longing 

For the communion of those blessed ones 

Within the courts of heaven, 

Who tune their golden harps 

To the eternal praise of Him, who gives 
That home above— 

Which they have gained, and which I would attaia, 

Through Him who came to prove 
That God is Love: 

And by Him too, I know that thow. 
My earthly tenement, 

Within the dust must lie, 

And there, turn to corruption, 

F.ven as the seed doth die, 
To be revived again. 

Death hath no power o’er the sou/, 

for Christ hath conquered— 

‘The grave cannot retain its victims, 

When He cries—come forth! 
Then I return to thee~ 

The victory is gained— 

Vor ‘‘Christ hath made us free.”’ 

Navannah, Feb. 25. 


M. E. C. 





FROM THE CINCINNATI MIRROR. 
TO ELIZABETH. 


._My fuir and gentle sister! would that | 
Were with thee now! 
Methinks it would be soothing, sweet to lie, 
My throbbing brow 
Bathed by thy fairy fingers—and relate 
Since last we met, 
ihe many sorrows which relentless Fate 
Hath seal-like set 
{pon a heart that fain would trust her yets 
Fat trom my home—with none to love me near— 
My heart oft turns 
To former scenes—friends absent—thee most dear— 
Aud fondly yearns 
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BUD. 


Once more, beloved and lovely one! to be 
In that blest spot, 

Where dwell my mother dear—my friends—with thee 
Scenes ne'er forgot, ; 

Come o'er my faney—but they soothe me not 


For welll know such visions may not last— 
Hope can no more 

Delude me with her wiles—the present 
All speak—‘* ’tis o’er;’’ 

The dream of happiness—the fancy-wrought, 
And hallowed spell, 

Is broken—shattered now. Vainly I’ve souglit 
Some wreck, to tell 

My heart be tranquil—for "twill yet be well. 





past - 


I seek no more'!—no relic to declare 
The past a dream. 

*T was sweet,—’tis gone forever:—and despair, 
Fach fitful gleam 

Of joy dispelling, leaves no trace behind, 
No hope-fraught ray 

To shed its warm tints o’er the willing mind, 
Leading astray 

Its energies, from reason’s colder way. 


My sister! could I meet thee yet again 
In life’s drear course, 
Methinks my stricken spirit might sustain 
With borrowed force, 
Its deep and bitter sufferings—to be 
Assured once more, 
Of thy true love, and tender sympathy! 
But once to pour 
My griefs on thy fond ear—then die—each serrow o'er. 
MOINA. 














HUMOROUS. 


The following dialogue,which passed between father 


and son, is so illustrative of the manner in which direct 
testimony is sometimes extorted from witnesses in eur 
Courts, that we give it a place. 


Father.—Tom, where have you been’ 
Son.—Nowhere, Sir. 

Father.—W here is nowhere! 
Son.—Up on the Common. 
Father.—W ho went with you! 
Son.—Nobody, Sir. 

Father.—W ho is nobody? 

Son.—Bill Doakes, Sir. 
Father.—W hat have you been doing! 
Son.—Nothing, Sir. 

Father.—W hat is nothing? 
Son.—Playing marbles. 
Father.—W hat have vou done with the money I gave 


vou? 


Son.—Lost it, Sir. 
Father.—How did you lose it? 
Son.—Bill Doakes won it, Sir.—N. C. Paper. 


A gentleman,lately hearing a lady praise the persona! 











attractions of a preacher, said, “ah, miss, I find that 
you go to hearthe Rev. Mr. Grace and Beauty.” 


——, 
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